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Notes. 


THE ‘0.E.D.’ AND SOME ADJECTIVES 
OF SHELLEY AND KEATS. 
Lk. 
The unsealed springs 
Where Science bedews her Daedal wings. 
Shelley, ‘Prom,’ iv. 116. 
According to the ‘O. E. D.’ the adjective 
“daedal”” is chiefly poetical, and has in 
English four meanings: 


In the above-quoted passage from Shelley 
however, it would seem to have a meaning 


| . . : ‘ ? 
tration in Horne’s ‘ History of Napoleon ’—‘ The | similar to that ascribed by the *0.E.D.’ to 


‘*Daedalian,’’ 1.¢.,  Skilful, ingenious, 
formed with art; resembling the (labyrinth) 
of Daedalus.—1880, Contemporary Rev., 


| xxxviil. 475 note, ‘‘ Beauty of contrivance, 
2%2—Samuel Colvil: ‘The Whigg’s Supplication ” | 





1. Skilful, cunning to invent or fashion.— | 
1590, Spenser. ‘ F.Q.’ III. Prol. ii, ‘All were | of Liddell and Scott, s.v. dAdpreros 


it Zeuxis or Praxiteles, His daedale hand 
would faile and grealty faynt.’’ 


2. Displaying artistic cunning or Soin | 


tility of invention. —c. 1630, Drumm. of 
Hawth. ‘Poems,’ ‘‘ Ye who with curious 
numbers sweetest art Frame dedal nets our 
beauty to surprise.” 

3. Of the earth, ete.; Manifold in 
works; hence varied, variously adorned.— 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





adaptation, or mechanism ... we have 
called Daedalian beauty.”’ 


II. 
The lampless air glows round her golden 
crown, 1818, Shelley, Homer’s 
Hymn to the Moon, 7. 
otiABe 5é€ rt dAdprreros anp xpvoéov azo 
orepavov. 

The ‘O.E.D.’s only definition: ‘‘ Desti- 
tute of lamps,’’ does not at all do justice to 
Shelley’s uses of this word, which was sug- 
gested to him by this Homeric hymn, and 
which he employs afterwards in nine pas- 
sages : As light 

Lures winged insects through the lampless 

air ‘ Prom.’ IT. iv. 116 (1819). 
The lampless deep Ib. iv. 245. 
The lampless caves of unimagined being 

Ib. iv. 378. 

The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled 

world ‘ Cenci.’ V. iv. 59 (1819). 
(The pinnace) lampless way 

‘Witch of Atlas,’ 384 (1820). 
This lampless universe 
‘ Epipsych,’ 26 (1821). 

A lampless sea Tb. 311. 

The lampless halls Ib. 503. 

The lampless deep of song 

‘ Ode to Heaven’ (canc.) 3. 

Much more satisfactory is the definition 


‘‘ Without light, darksome.”’ 
III. 

‘‘ Endymion . . . moonlight Emperor.’’ 
1818—Keats, ‘ End.’ iv. 776. 
And from above into the Sun’s dominions 

Flinging a glory... 
All interwoven with fine feathery snow 
And moonlight splendour of intensest rime, 
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With which frost paints the pines in 
winter time 

1820—Shelley, ‘Witch of A.’ 399. 

And one... fans him with her moonlight 

wings. 1821—id., ‘Adonais,’ 83. 

These three passages give us a sense for 
the word ‘‘ moonlight,’’ namely: ‘‘ Bright 
as the moon,’ not noticed by the ‘ O.E.D.,’ 
which says only: ‘‘ Attributive as adj.: 
Accompanied by, bathed in, moonlight; lit 
up by the moon, moonlit; performed by the 
light of the moon.” 

We may compare “ starlight’’ in the 
sense: ‘‘ Bright as the stars,’”’ for which the 
‘O.E.D.’ quotes 1803—Visct. Strangford, 
Poems of Camoens, Madrigal 41 ‘ Starlight 
eyes, and heaving snows,’’ and which Shelley 
exemplifies twice: 

The starlight smile of children. 

1817—‘ Rev. Islam,’ 667. 

The laughter-loving Venus from her eyes 

Shot forth the lights of a soft starlight 

smile. 
1818—‘ Homer’s Hymn to Venus,’ 48. 
and Keats twice: 

A vaulted dome like Heaven’s, far bespread 

With starlight gems. 

1818—‘ Endymion’ ii. 632. 

Touching with dazzled lips her starlight 


some heading), ‘‘ mid ”’ is apprehended as a 
preposition. And indeed the ‘O. E. D,’ 
makes this suggestion with regard to “‘ the 
combination of ‘mid’ + sb. (without 
prep.) ’”? when, ‘‘ occasionally, used adverb- 
ially,’’ as in Tennyson’s ‘Last Tourna- 


ment,’ 487: 
The red dream 
Fled with a shout, and that low lodge 
returned, 
Mid-forest, and the wind among the 
boughs. 


Except that from Thomson, no other of 
the thirty-three examples quoted by the 
‘O. E. D.’ under ‘‘Adj. In partitive con- 
cord’’ is parallel to Keats’s use, which 
in our view may be placed beside his 

An in-door lattive ‘Isabella,’ xxv. 8. 

In-door melodies ‘ Otho.’ I. ii. 49. 

The figures wild of o’er-head clouds 


‘ End.’ i. 887. 
and Tennyson’s 
A tree .. . stooped 
To drench his dark locks in the gurgling 


wave 

Mid-channel.”’ ‘ Princess ’ iv. 170. 

For a more comprehensive treatment of 
this and other points, see the present writer's 
‘The Compound Epithets of Shelley and 
Keats,’ published by the Société Scientifique 
de Poznan, Poland. 

B. W. A. Massey. 





Poznan. 


hand. Ib. iv. 419. 
IV. 
The mid forest brake. 
1818—Keats, ‘End.’ i. 18. | 


There is no mid-forest laugh. 
1820—id., ‘ Robin Hood,’ 15. 
As Palmer’s that with weariness 

desert shrine hath found. 

18. 
It is true that the 
“ce mid ”> 
‘* MID, A. adj. 1. 
expressing adjectivally the sense: 
middle or midst of. 


‘O.E.D.’ considers 


In partitive concord, 
(The) 


hyphened). . 


Yet, just as the O.E. ‘“‘ on middan ”’ + gen., 


= “in the middle of. . ” developed into the | 


preposition ‘‘amid’’ governing a sb. as a 
simple object, which preposition was later 
shortened into ‘‘ mid’’ (first quoted by the 
0. E. D.’ from 1808, Scott, ‘ Marmion,’ i. 
231, ‘‘Mid thunder dint and_ flashing 
levin ’’), so we would suggest that in Keats’s 
compounds, as in Thomson’s ‘‘ mid-wood 


shade ” (quoted by the ‘O. E. D.’ under the 


mid. | 
“Lines written Highl.’ 22. | 
in these cases to be an adj. :— | 
(In Mod. E. usually | 


. The attributive use of the | 
combinations of ‘mid’ is also frequent.’’ | 





|COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE, “REGI- 
CIDE,” HIS ANCESTRY, HISTORY, 
AND DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante pp. 123, 143, 164, 185, 203, 225). 


Onesipherus Gamble, son of George Gamble 
| and Mary Phaire, played a very large part 
in the history of the Phaire family and their 
relatives. He married his first cousin Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Onesipherus Phaire, and 
widow of Major Edward Rogers, who died 
in 1717. 

Onesipherus Gamble had no children. He 
| acquired much property in Cork and a con- 
‘siderable share in the iron-works at Ennis- 
| corthy, where he finally went to reside at 
| the Manor of St. John. 
| He gathered about him his’ brother John 
| Gamble, who died there in January, 1750/1, 
| his uncle Alexander Herbert Phaire who 
‘died there in 1752, his uncle John Phaire 
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and aunt Mary Phaire, the latter dying 
there in 1762, his brother-in-law and first 
cousin Aldworth Phaire who died there in 
1762, and his niece Elizabeth (Peirce) now 
twice widowed. She had married first 
Samuel Henderson who died in South 
Carolina, where she met her second hus- 
band, Bernard Lasserre, who also died there. 
Then she came home with her only child, 
Edith Henderson, home to Cork, to reside 
with her (then) unmarried sister Sarah 
Peirce. Mrs. Lasserre’s sister Sarah and 
her daughter Edith came also to live at the 
Manor of St. John. Onesipherus Gamble 
was growing old (he was born 13 Dec., 1680) ; 
his wife had probably died; Lucy Skelton, 
her companion, had secretly married his 
brother John, 25 April, 1745, and on May 14, 
1754, had taken Robert Hill for her second 
husband, and left St. Johns.* It was neces- 
sary to bring in other relatives, and young 
people if possible. Mrs. Lasserre, her sister 
Sarah, and her daughter Edith are invited 
(1757). We have the letter of invitation 





written to Edith Henderson :— 
I need not inform you that you'll be all wel- | 


come here . . the house is standing still, | 
notwithstanding ~ many storms. s+ EWG} 
killed ye last bullocks for ye season till grass 


beef come in .. . ye oysters soon going out of | 
season but great plenty of ’em. My Aunt Phaire | 
is to get up to-day. She has been so ill that | 
her life was despaired of. Mr. Bennett since | 
I received yours has not been here. Lord | 
Rusborough has . . . . Bring Trashey Sally | 
with you, its. for her good I am. 
To Edith Henderson, nigh South Gate, 
Cork. 
Dying 29 Mar., 1762, Onesipherus Gamble 
left a large part of his estate to Mrs. 
Lasserre, her daughter Edith, and her sister 
Sarah Peirce, whereupon arose a fierce and 
long-contested litigation, the will in con- 
sequence being admited to probate only in 
1769. The suit was revived in 1783. It is 
interesting to record that much of the Cork 
property of Onesipherus Gamble became 
again the subject of litigation in 1828, and 
that in the course of the later suit title-deeds 
were produced in Cork ranging in date from 
January, 1597, to March, 1774.+ 
The original litigation about Onesipherus 
Gamble’s property was set on foot by John 
Gamble, son of his brother John, and the 
case turned wholly on the question of the 


me beater Bill: Hill v. Gamble, 17 Dec., 


+ 49. Exchequer Bill: Pierce v. Dowden: 19 
Jan. 1828., 








illegitimacy of this nephew. Was his father, 
or was he not, lawfully married to Anne 
Browne of Cork, 13 Dec., 1728. The 
case regarding this alleged marriage was 
heard in 1730 before the Consistorial Court 
of Cork and Ross, and on appeal in the 
Court of the Archbishop of Cashel. It was 
alleged that a decree was pronounced against 
Anne Browne, the plaintiff. John Gamble, 
junior, was defeated in his attempts to set 
aside the will of his uncle. But the curious 
feature of the case is that a certificate of this 
disputed marriage existed in the Public 
Record Office, Dublin, up to the recent 
destruction of that building, though it had 
been mislaid and could not be produced. 
The certificate was duly indexed and _ the 
officer who had indexed it, recognising his 
own penmanship, assured the present writer 
that he had undoubtedly seen the document. 

Onesipherus Gamble must have been a 
kindly, genial, hospitable soul. His grand- 
niece Edith Henderson married her cousin 
Henry Peirce and died. without issue, 
5 March, 1805, at Innishannon, near Ban- 
don, Cork. 

We now come to the extraordinary history 
of Robert Phaire, known as Robert Phaire 
of Dunmaine, eldest son of Thomas Phaire of 
Mount Pleasant, who on September 12, 
1709, obtained a commission, signed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Wharton, as Lieut- 
enant in Lord Slane’s regiment of foot in suc- 
cession tohis father, Lieut. Thomas Phaire.{ 
The regiment was ordered for service in 
Spain, January, 1710/11, and had already 
been embarked for a fortnight waiting for 
favourable weather, when young Phaire was 
told by the Lieut.-Colonel in actual command 
that his commission was superseded by one 
Henry Tompkins, and was ordered to quit 
his post. Phaire went for redress to the 
Lords Justices in Dublin, but meanwhile the 
Regiment had proceeded to Spain. Subse- 
quently, by April, 1717, he made the curious 
discovery that Tompkins’ commission was to 
supersede not Robert, but Thomas Phaire, 
and he ‘‘ humbly conceives Mr. Henry 
Tompkins’ commision wrong in justice and 
in fact.” The War Office of 1710-11 had 
blundered ! 

Phaire now submitted all the papers in 
the case to Lord Longford, who, 28 April, 
1717, certified his belief that the allegations 
were correct, and also that he had never 





+P. R. O. Dublin, Record Tower, Carton, 
255. 
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heard of anything laid to Phaire’s charge of 
misbehaviour or want of inclination for ser- 
vice for which he could deserve to be dis- 
missed or lose his commission. 

The Government presumably felt that 
something was due to Phaire for this pce- 
cipitate action of the Lieut.-Colonel, and 
so in 1717 he was appointed riding officer 
of the coast of Waterford from Tramore to 
Monk Church, and he went to live as paying 
guest at the house of Stephen Worthevale, a 
gentleman of Cornish extraction, agent in 
co. Waterford to Lord Doneraile.|| Worthe- 
vale had been agent to John Otterington, of 
Waterford, Lady Doneraile’s grandfather. 
Phaire married Mary Worthevale, the only 
daughter of this family, he became a J.P. 
for the County, and High Sheriff in 1722, 
and he kept ‘‘a pack of doggs.’”’ Mary 
Phaire, née Worthevale, died in 1724, and 
we have record of three children of this 
marriage, viz. :—Stephen, Robert, and Ann 
(Nancy), but their names do not appear 
after 1730 in any Phaire documents. It is 
just possible, however, that after the débacle 
to Robert Phaire they may have lived with 
the Worthevales and have been the ancestors 
of the Phaires of Waterford, of a long 
subsequent date. 

Robert Phaire, now a widower, paid his 
addresses in 1726 to Elizabeth Grogan, 
née White, widow with five children of 
Cornelius Grogan, and daughter of John 
White of Ballyellis, co. Wexford, her mother 
having been a daughter of Sir Humphrey 
Jervis of Dublin. He married Elizabeth 
Grogan in that year, Sept. 29, and had 
already taken up residence at Dunmaine, 
where he seems to have pursued a very 
extravagant and spendthrift course of 
living. In September, 1734, five children 
having then been born of this marriage, 
Elizabeth Phaire left her husband, who was 
shortly after arrested, at Red Cross, in co. 
Wicklow, on his way to Dublin, by his 
brother-in-law John Jervis White and 
Edward Chamney, on a charge of bigamy, 
lodged in Wicklow gaol, tried on August 
29, 1735, convicted, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation to His Majesty’s 
Plantations in America. 

An appeal was made, certain irregularities 
of procedure were alleged, as well as undue 
influence on the part of the High Sheriff of 
Wicklow over the jury, a majority of whom 


151. Exchequer Bill: Worthevale v. Phaire, 
9 Dec., 1728. 
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were said to have been for acquittal; conspir- 
acy was also alleged. Phaire was pardoned, 
but he was a ruined man. His wife refused to 
live with him longer, and she thenceforward 
resumed the name of Grogan; he had squan- 
dered his possessions, a grant of £22 15s, 
was made to him out of the Concordatum, 
24 May, 1742, and he was given a Commis- 
sion in ‘‘ the new levies.””’ We next find 
him Adjutant in Colonel Edward Trelawny’s 
regiment of foot to the garrison stationed 
in Rattan Island, in the Bay of Honduras, 
25 Dec., 1743 (Commission Book, vol. 21, p. 
54, W.O. 25/21, P.R.O., London). 

This Island was evacuated by British 
troops, 26 Dec., 1749, but the curtain falls 
on the career of Robert Phaire on 25 Dec, 
1743. He was no longer young, was probably 
fifty years of age when he arrived at Rattan, 
where his age and course of life did not 
conduce to longevity, the climate being trop- 
ical. Yet we are told that in 1796, at all 
events, Rattan enjoyed ‘‘ a situation remark- 
ably healthy, with excellent water and 3 
fertile soil, producing in spontaneous abun- 
dance many of the necessaries of life” 
(‘ History of the British West Indies,’ by 
Bryan Edwards, iv., 74). Of the five child- 
ren of this unhappy marriage only one, 
Elizabeth, survived to full age, and it is 
touching to read her letter, 6 April, 1802, to 
John Knox Grogan: ‘‘ This picture is my 
great-grandmother, Lady Jervis, which I 
gave in keeping to your father after my 
mother’s death, requesting your mother to 
wear it as neither would accept it as a 
present from me.” (Betham MSS., Add. 
MSS. 23689). 

Elizabeth Grogan, née White, died in 
1754. She was born 5 August, 1702, and 
when in 1726 she married Robert Phaire she 
had already borne five children. Women 
often married very young in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. 

W. H. We-pty. 


(To be concluded). 





AN EYEWITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 


The subjoined letter was written by Robert 
Aleway, who was appointed Commissary of 
Stores of the Artillery Train for reducing 
Ireland, by the Duke of Schomberg, and was 
one of the few Artillery officers who had 
received payment of his arrears. The ref- 
erence for it is P.R.O. W.O. 55/1794, p. 149. 
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At the Camp neare Duleeke, 
17 miles from Dublin, 
July 2nd 1690. 
May it please yor Honor. 

My last gave you an acct of his — Arrival 
and this is to acqt you that his Maty being 
mighty Impatient of lyeing still last Sunday 
was a Sevennight the Trayne marcht from 
Hilsborough Consisting of 30 Gunns and 4 
Howitts (Too many for our Horses and men 
and soe I told the Duke often but it was his 
maty pleasure to have it soe) and by easy 
Journeys wee marcht downe to Dundalk a 
frontier Garrison of the Enemy’s weh they 
upon our approach abandoned, tho’ they had 
been att great charges in fortifying it since 
the last Campagne wn we left it, Indeed wt 
they have done is very Considerable and 
regular, wee Encampt that day being last Sun- 
day a littie of this side tle Towne, and the 
next day advanced by the great Roade that 
leads to Dublin, wee came wthin 4 or 5 miles 
of Drogheda and then wee marcht to the 
Right, to a ford over the Boyne call’d old ford 
about 2 miles to the west of Drogheda where 
wee found the Enemy Consisting of near 60000 
men and King James att the Head of them 
Encampt on the south side of the River to dis- 
pute that pass and they had Raised 2 Battryes 
weh played very warmely upon us and wee 
presently drew downe our Cannon and answered 
them in their owne Language, and gauled them 
hughly, soe that they were forct to Remove the 
frst Line of yir Camp that night and the 
Howitts in this action were of most admirable 
ue and wee spent the night in preparing 
matters to force the ford the next morning 
being yesterday, And abt 3 of ye Clock in the 
morning Count Schonberg and Leiut. Genll 
Douglas wth a strong party of Horse and foote 
marcht with 6 Gunns to force a ford about 2 
miles above old ford where they met wth a 
strong opposition but fore’t ther way on our 
parte wee kept fireing Gunns all the morning 
weh did great Execution, In the mean while 
our men past the ford and beat the Enemy 
out of the Old ditches and Houses that they 
had lined and advanced towards ye enemy who 
were Drawn up in admirable Order And Engaged 
us wth great Resolution But after, about an 
hours Dispute gave way and wee persued but 
they Retreated in very good Order and _ the 
night favouring them gott off and wee here 
are gone towards Dublin, and last night after 
the business was over wee advanced hither wth 
our Cannon, and this morning part of our 
Army lay downe before Drogheda and the Body 
of our Army to morrow advances towards Dub- 
lin. The Dispute as T told you was very 
sharp while itt Lasted, and | guess that the 
enemy lost 1500 or 2000 men but our Loss farr 
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Exceeds their for our Genll the Duke of Schon- . 


berg who charged att the head of a Squadron | 


naked wthout any sort of Armour was killed in 


the first charge his body was grievously Hacked | 


and bruised; 
Derry was alsoe kild and Mr. Tho: 
our Gentlemen of the Ordnance weh is all the 
Persons of Noate I heare wee have lost. 

All our men behaved themselves very well 
bat the Dutch Guard to a Mirackle. 


Doctr Walker late governor of | 
one of | 
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Lieut Genll Hamilton and Severall Capts of 
Horse are taken prisoners wch is all att 
present from 

Yor Honors most Humble 
and obedt Servt 
Ros. AYLEWwayY. 

I had almost forgott to tell 
you that his Maty doe expose 
himself strangely, on Munday 
night a Common Ball took 
away part of the sleeve of his 
Coate and on Tuesday he led 
on the forlorn and is personally 
in every action. 

EK. H. FarrBRoTHeEr. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XVI. 
(See ante, pp. 6 (v. refs.) 44, 83, 126, 
167, 209). 

His Daughter Mary, and her Husband Dr. 
Philip Ditcher.—His eldest su. viving daugh- 
ter, Mary Richardson, differs from her two 
married sisters—Mrs. Bridgen, who had no 
family, and Mrs. Crowther, who has_ but 
one living descendant—in that her blood 
still flows in the veins of a numerous pro- 
geny, and is never likely to suffer anything 
worse than an ever increasing dilution. 

Born in Gunpowder Alley, and baptized 
at St. Bride’s on 2 Jan., 1734/5 (see 12 S. 
xi. 465), we first hear of her again on 
15 Aug., 1753, when her father includes 
‘*our Polly ”’ in a party that was shortly to 
set out for Bath (12 S. xi. 225). On 19 
Sept., 1753, he tells Thomas Edwards that 
his ‘‘ wife and Polly will be difficult to get ’’ 
to Turrick, where Edwards wished them to 
visit him (‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ 
iii., 69). We have already heard the 
novelist’s exclamation, on 30 Dec., 1754, of 
the joy he would feel if he could see his 
eldest daughter ‘‘ happily married ’’ (12 S. 
xi. 467). To about 1755 belongs the letter 
in which, after deploring that his daughters 
were ‘‘ shameful in their love of their Beds 
on Mornings,’ he adds that ‘‘ Polly has 
good Health and has no Excuse” (The Lon- 
don Mercury, February, 1923, p. 384).* 


* The writer of the article from which this 
is quoted, I. 4 illiams, takes it to be “a 
letter from the novelist to a sister whom he 
has not seen for many years.” It is true that 
in it he exclaims, “ Behold your Neices, my 
dear Sister!”” But the letter does not suggest 
that it was really written to a close relative, 
and I think its recipient was probably “ my 
adopted sister, my dear Mrs. Watts,’with 
whom the novelist was much engaged in 1756. 





' (See ante, p. 45). 
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On 7 Dec., 1756, we read how ‘‘ Polly wept 
till she sobbed’ over the ‘Myra’ of Dr. 
William Oliver, numbered among the blest 


as inventor of the ‘‘ Bath Oliver,’”’ to whom | 


she ‘‘ had the honour of being known,’ and 
who had been “‘ very good to her”’ (‘ Rich- 
ardson’s Correspondence,’ ii., 103). A few 
weeks later she was laid up with fever and 
sore throat (ibid. ii. 106-7). In another 
seven months, on 2 Aug., 1757, her father 
breaks the new of her approaching marriage 
to Miss Mulso (ibid., iii, 235) :— 

Yes, my dear, I begin to think Polly is 
pretty near changing her name. I want to 
tell you all how and about it, as Lady G. says. 
. .. Be the matter a little further advanced, 
and Patty shall acquaint her beloved sister 
[i.e., Miss Mulso herself] with it all. But a 
wonderful thing I have to tell you, the girl is 
to be removed a hundred miles off; and yet 
the mother is pre in favour of the 
proposal (rather more, let me own, than the 
father, tho’ he dislikes not). 


Richardson’s disinclination to be enthus- | 


iastic over the engagement was due to the 
speed with which she had transferred her 
affections from another suitor. ‘‘ Mr. 
Ditcher’s Task was as easy as he could wish: 


Too easy, I think, between you and me, con- | 


sidering another affair was so recently gone 
off,’ he complained to Mrs. Chapone in 
June, 1758, nine months after the wedding. 
But as the bridegroom was ‘‘ commended for 
his sobriety, skill, and good sense, and had 
an increasing business, and a_ well-condi- 
tioned little estate,’’ which he settled on his 
bride, no substantial objection could be 
raised to the marriage (C. L. Thomson’s 
‘ Richardson,’ pp. 63-4; 
‘ Richardson,’ p. 185). In a codicil to his 


will, of 6 Nov., 1758, Richardson announces | 


that ‘‘ Mr. Ditcher can have no_ further 
expectations,’’ he having received his wife’s 
share, liberally estimated, of her father’s 
worth (12 S. xi., 343). 

The Fulham register tells us that on 
6 Sept., 1757, Philip Ditcher, ‘‘of this 
parish,’”’ bachelor, was married to Mary 
Richardson, ‘‘of the parish of Saint 
Bridget otherwise Bride’s, London,  spin- 
ster.”’ The witnesses were James Leake, 
jun., Martha Richardson, and Mary Crane, 
and the curate, William Bonnin, officiated. 
James Leake was her cousin from Bath (se: 
12 S. xi. 263); Martha Richardson was her 
sister (see 12 S. xi. 506; while Mary Crane, 
I presume, was closely related to Stafford 
Crane.t The marriage was thus announced 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept., 





Austin Dobson’s | 


| 1757, p.- 435: —‘‘Mr. Ditcher, surgeon 


| at Bath,—to the eldest daughter of Mr. 
| Richardson of Salisbury Court.’’ 

Six days after the wedding Richardson 
| wrote to Mrs. Scudamore to tell her of the 
| event :— 

| Ah, my dear, one of them has followed your 
| example: may it be as happily! Polly, last 
| Tuesday, September the sixth, was married to 


| a Mr. Ditcher, a surgeon of Bath—and would 


| you have believed it, had I not told you? is 
| to go, by the mother’s consent, to reside at 
| Bath: sets out next Friday (‘ Richardson’s 
| Correspondence,’ iii, 328). 

The father told her (p. 329) that he had 
been prevailed upon, much against the 
inclination of a man ‘‘ very nervously 
affected for many weeks before,’’ to give his 
_ daughter away, and had ‘‘ been grievously 
| ill ever since.”” Next month he seems quite 
| happy about her situation, in writing to 
| Dr. Young :— 

I have pleasure in thinking that I have 
a daughter there (Bath), who loves and 
honours you, as all mine do; and, indeed, 
everyone does who has the pleasure of knowing 
you. Mr. Ditcher, her husband, will rejoice 
| to have it in his power to serve you (ibid, ii, 
|; 41 


He expressed pleasure that Dr. Young 
| was going to Bath—‘‘ we will write to my 
daughter and her husband to provide for you 
| the conveniences you shall choose’”’ (ibid, 
| ii., 42); and on 3 January, 1758, Dr. Young 
reported from Bath that ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Ditcher are to me extremely kind’’ (ibid., 
ii., 43). It may be observed here that Rich- 
_ardson’s will was made two months after 
| the Ditcher wedding. 

Richardson’s son-in-law came of a_ very 
| old local stock. As far back as 16012 
Philip, son of John Ditcher, was baptized 
_and buried at Bath Abbey Church, where, on 
_3 Dec., 1720, was baptized our Philip, son 
of Philip Ditcher. There had already been 
| born three brothers to him :—John Ditcher, 
bapt. 18 Oct., 1708; Thomas Ditcher, bapt. 
26 Feb., 1711/12; and an elder Philip, bapt. 
3 June, 1713, and buried 8 July, 1715; a 
well as two sisters, Ann. bapt. 23 July, 
1710, afterwards wife of Richard Rundell 
(of whose issue later), and Jane, _ bapt. 
20 Mar., 1716/17, afterwards wife of Francis 





_—— 








+See 12 S. XI. 384. On the south outside 
wall of the chancel of Beckenham Church is 
(or was) a monument in memory of _ John 
| Crane, and of Phoebe Blondel, wife of his sot 
| Stafford Crane, surgeon, and daur. of John 
Freke, surgeon, 1745 (Lyson’s “ Environs of 
London,’ vol. iv, p. 298). 
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Bennett{ (Harleian Society, ‘ Registers,’ 
vols.. xxvii and xxviii). John Ditcher, the 
eldest son, matriculated 18 Nov., 1723, from 
Christ Church, Oxford, aged 15, taking his 


B.A. in 1728 and his M.A. in 1730 (Foster’s | 


‘Alumni Oxonienses.’). A ‘‘ Mr. Philip 
Ditcher ’’ was buried at Weston, near Bath, 
in 1745, and a ‘“‘ Mrs. Mary Ditcher”’ on 
16 March, 1764, who may have been the 
parents. 

What Philip Ditcher’s medical qualifica- 


tions were, or where he studied, I do not | 


know. But on 15 Aug., 1744, when only 
twenty-three, 


and in 1751 one of the Governors, holding 
both positions till his death (information of 
Mr. T. Kirby, of Bath). So when, at the 
ageof thirty six, hemarried Mary Richard- 
son, he was very well established in life. In 
1774 he was Mayor of Bath (Collinson’s 
‘Somerset,’ vol. i., ‘ Bath,’ p. 26). His 
death was noticed in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
ame for 1781, p. 47 :— 

(Jany. 10). At Bath, Philip Ditcher, esq., an 
eminent surgeon. He married the_ eldest 
daughter of Mr. S. Richardson, author of 
Clarissa, ete. 

His widow’s death we find in the same 
periodical for 1783, p. 715 :— 

(Lately). At Bath, Mrs. Ditcher, relict of | 
he late Phi. D. esq; of that city, and eldest | 
dau. of the late Mr. Richardson, author of | 
Clarissa, &c. 

The will of Philip Ditcher, of Bath, 
Somerset, surgeon, was dated 10 Sept., 1777. | 
He ratified the settlement made on his mar- | 
nage with Mary Richardson, spinster. He 
gave to Mary his wife £200. The sum of 
£6,000 he left in trust to Francis Bennett, of | 
Bath, linen draper (his sister’s husband : 
see above), and Walter Wiltshire, of the 
same, gentleman, one moiety of the interest | 
to go to his wife Mary for her life, and the | 
other moiety for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of his children other than his eldest 
or only son, until their ages of 21 or days 
of marriage. If no child lived to 21 or 
marriage, then after his wife’s death the 
Interest of the said £6,000 was to be paid to | 
the said Francis Bennett and Jane his wife, 








+Francis Rennett, linen draper, was an | 
Alderman of Bath, and Mayor in 1773 and 
1781 (Collin-on’s ‘Somerset,’ vol. i, ‘ Bath,’ 
D. 26). His death is in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, 1790, p. 377:—(April 18), ‘‘ At Bath, after 
a lingering illness, in his 78th year, Francis | 
mnet, esq., one of the aldermen, and twice 
Mayor, of that city.” 


he was appointed one of the | 
surgeons of the General Hospital at Bath, | 


| Colchester, Essex ; 


| SEX ; 


| the 


| millionaire goldsmi 


| and after their death the money to be held 
| in trust for the children of his late sister, 
| Ann Rundell. To Francis Bennett and 
| Walter Wiltshirell he also left his leasehold 
messuage in a row of buildings called 
Biadud’s Buildings, in the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Bath, now in his own and 
tenants’ possession, and ali his household 
goods, in trust for the use of Mary his wite 
for life, and at her death to fall into the 
residuary estate. He also left them. £20 
each, and appointed them trustees of all his 
moneys and personal estate whatsoever, tor 
his son Philip Ditcher at 21 or marriage, or 
in case of Philip’s death then for his other 
child or children, and if he left no child 
then to his wife, and contingent remainders 
as in first trust.§ The witnesses were Jno. 
Jefferys, of Bath, Jno. Jefferys, junr., of 
Bath, and Abraham Orchard, clerk to Mr. 
Jefferys. 

By a codicil of 18 May, i778, he gave £100 
to his brother-in-law Francis Bennett and 
Jane his wife; £20 to Mrs. Mary Cartony, of 
London; £20 to Mr. Edward Bridgen, of 
Love Court (sc. Lovell’s Court; see ante, 
p. 6), London, and his now wife; £20 to 
Mrs. Ann Richardson, of Stratford, near 
£20 to Mr. Richard 
Crowther, of London, surgeon; £20 to his 
niece, Mrs. Bigg ; £26 for her own use to his 
niece Mrs. Harpur, wife of William 
Harpur, of Bath; £20 to his nephew Thomas 
Rundell, of Bath, surgeon; £20 to Mrs. 
Bond, of Clitterhouse, near Hendon, Middle- 
£20 to his niece Eleanor, wife of 
Samuel Goldney, of Batii, linen draper; 
£20 to each of his nephews, Philip? and 
Francis Rundell; and £10 to John Jefferys, 
Town Clerk of Bath.** The witnesses to 
codicil were Mary Wickham, and 





|| Walter Wiltshire was Mayor of Bath in 
1772 and 1780 (Collinson’s ‘ Somerset,’ vol. i, 
‘ Bath,’ p. 26). John, son of Walter Wiltshire, 
of St. Michael’s, Bath, gent.’ matric. Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 20 Oct. 1779, aged 17 (Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses). 

§ The settlement is very long, and the whole 
will extends to twelve pages. 

4 Philip Rundell, afterwards the celebrated 
ith, of Ludgate Hill. Mrs. 
Bigge, Mrs. Harpur, and Mrs. Goldney were 
his sisters; Thomas and Francis Rundell his 
brothers. I hope to be able to give soma 
account of the Rundells later in this series. 

** I presume that this was John Jefferys 
the elder, who witnessed the will. Charles 
Walmesley (1781-1833), of Westwood House, 
Wigan, married in 1804 “ Elizabeth, dau. of 
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William Wheeler, of Hailsbury, Wilts., ser- An oil portrait (head and shoulders) of a} 
vants to Mr. Ditcher, of Christian Mal-| Dr. Ditcher’s wife, the daughter of Rich- ewin 
ford, Wilts. The will was proved in P.C.C. | ardson, is in the possession of her great ad 
on 15 Mar., 1781 (129, Webster), by Francis | great-granddaughters, the Misses Peck, of Place 
Bennett and Walter Wiltshire, the two | 15, Warwick Avenue, London W., daughters Nev 
executors. of the late Jasper Kenrick Peck of Lincoln’s qT: 
An oil portrait of Dr. Philip Ditcher, by | Inn (of whom later). This picture, which My. 
Gainsborough, is in the possession of Mrs. | measures 17fin. x 15in. sight size, shews a | enjoy: 
Peck, of Maidencombe House, St. Mary | young woman with black hair and dark late F, 
Church, Torquay, widow of his great-grand- | brown eyes, of pleasant though not beautiful . 
son Philip William Richardson Peck (of | features, wearing a low cut dress, with | of snc 
whom hereafter). It is, of course, on canvas, pearls in her hair and a necklet of large | and i 
and measures 4ft. 2in. in height and 3ft. 3in. | pearls. On the back ~~! 
in width. It is not signed or dated, and has | of the canvas is what le a 
never been reproduced. Its authenticity is | presumably is the (6h, pas ll 
pleasingly established by the following letter | ariist’s signature: - "1 to one 
still in Mrs. Peck‘s possession :— We have seen that Mrs. Ditcher had a | not b 
Madam, | first cousin, Henry Leake, a portrait — 
[ am very glad the Picture arrived safe, and | painter, trained under William Hoare of | fy" 
meets with your approbation. With regard Bath, who practised in London 1764-6 (128. | tera: 
to the Price of the Picture and Frame I | ~. Sit. Con this Ganat be shes a ay 
must acknowledge myself over paid abund-| X!- <0*)- an this signature ee y stan aos 
antly by my worthy Friend’s attention to my | for Henry Leake Pinxit’’? Perhaps | mght. 
Family while we lived at Batht+, and which I | some one wiser in such matters can tell me. — 
shall pot pe cogeuome od Hl og = Pl you! The Misses Peck also possess a portrait of — 
can pardon my neglect in not paying the car-| q . Bs p be 
riage, which I fully intended doing, but for Samuel Richardson, = es =. they of fur 
the hurry I was in the Day it went away, have been taught to think is _ a ogarth ; Ms us 
you may rest assured Madam that what | and an edition of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ 1748, — 
remains unpaid is from us to you. My Family | with ‘‘ Mary Ditcher ” written on the inside | “| 
join in best Respects, r , og. |of the cover, containing Richardson’s auto- Te 
and I remain your most obedient Servt., eee ; 3 244 § 
0. Garnsporoven, graph letter to his wife, which Miss Thom- Pp 
Bath July 31st 1779 son quotes in her ‘ Richardson,’ pp. 67-8; as 
Mrs. Ditcher, well as a book published in 1780, with © AAR 
paneees? Road, “E, Ditcher 178...’? inscribed in it. 7 
ath. . : A Oars 
er ae Dr. Ditcher and his family were not ’ 
t nee is a description of the por- | buried at Bath Abbey Church, but perhaps _ s 
“Mr. Ditcher is represented in nearly full | at Weston. where, as we have seen, earlier abd 
4 f- 38 . Vv | mu c= ‘ isne 
face, the head leaning a little to the right, | members of the family had been buried, repres 
with fresh complexion, grey eyes looking to- Atryn Lyert Rrapr. d 
wards the left, and vivacious expression. He! Treleaven House, s a 
wears a snuff-coloured coat, closely buttoned | Blundellsands, nr. Liverpool. some 
none gre! Roa — — *, = aon provid 
hand is thrust in and concealed. e right are in L 
hand holds a three-cornered black hat. (To be continued). — 
The background is suggestive of landscape | 

to the left; the right portion is filled by a tree | at Bath on 28 Dec., 1789, and Mrs. Jefferys, on the 
trunk wreathed with ivy, and forming, with! wife of Jno. Jefferys, solicitor in the Crescent, | Trim, 
its foliage, a dark mass behind the head. The Bath, on 4 Jany., 1790 (Harleian Society, one | 
head is solidly modelled and freshly coloured,‘ Musgrave’s Obituary’). From The Gent.’s | qnentl: 
but a little heavy in handling. The coat is May., 1804, p. 1070, I extract: —(Nov.) “17. | the st 
less freely painted than is usual in Gainsbor-| Charles Walmesley, esq., of Westwood-house, The 
ough’s best works, indicating somewhat care-| co. Lancaster, to Miss Jefferys, grand-daughter descrik 
less treatment. A marked individuality sug-| of the late J. J. esq., town clerk of Lancas- a 
gests faithful portraiture.{{ | ter ” (sic). spect: 
— —— | ++ Gainsborough had lived at Bath from | i. 
John Jeifereys, Esq., of the Inner Temple, and | 1760 to 1774 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) , | mingle 
grand dau. of John Jeffereys, Esq.. of the! ‘tt ‘Seventh Report of the Committee on ag 
Royal Crescent, Bath,” and had issue (Burke’s| Works of Art in Devonshire,’ ed. R. Dymond, pletely 
“Landed Gentry,’ 1853). John, son of John| F.S.A., Hon. Secretary. Transactions of the and ; 
Jefferys, of Bath, gent.. matric. 17 Oct. 1774,| Devonshire Association for the Advancement of en 
aged 18, at Queen’s College, Oxford (Foster’s | Science, Literature, and Art, vol. xviii (1886), to Hy 
“Alumni Oxonienses’). ‘“‘ Mrs. Jefferys’? died | pp. 111-112. in the 
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A Lerrer or Mapame Vestris.—The fol- 
lowing letter is post-marked 17 Ap. (? 1839), 
and addressed to Mrs. Hooper, 2, Chesham 
Place, Belgrave Square. 


Newport Pagnel, 
Tuesday evening. 


My dear Mrs. Hooper,—I hope you are | 


enjoying yourself at this moment. I wish I 
was doing the same, but alas ve two disconso- 
lated Videws are as dull as the weather. We | 
have had the delights of a very heavy fall 
of snow, which lasted more than three hours, 
and it is as cold as December. Poor Jane! 
was almost frozen. I was obliged to buy her 
a shawl at Dunstable (where we dined) to 
wrap round her head; and to crown all } 
Angus sent the carriage out without a cap 
to one of the forewheels, which I fear we shall | 
not be able to replace untill we reach Man-. 
chester. We shall be obliged to have the 
wheel geared every 20 miles. It’s all owing! 
to those horrid squinting women we saw yes- 
terday. I cannot tell you how very uneasy I 
am about his getting away from C. Place to- 
night. Pray, if you can, write me a line by 
return of post, and have the goodness to ask 
Hooper to put the enclosed into the twopeny 
post. God bless you, and may you have lots 
of fun, lots of Tabby and odd tricks. Mercy 
on us and believe me, Yours affectionately, E. 
VESTRIS. 

My sister sends her love. 
Ricnarp H. THornton. | 
244 24th St. N., | 

Portland, Oregon. 


AARON AND JOHN Trim.—‘‘ The Polite, 
Grocers of the Strand; Brother John and | 
I.,” as they are generally known, traded at 
449, Strand. They are familiar to most by | 
the plate engraved by Scott, after Bell, pub- | 
lished Mar. 21, 1805, by R. S. Kirby, which 
represents the two brothers weighing tea | 
and coffee behind the counter in their shop. 
Some biographical and descriptive detail is 
provided in ‘ Portraits of curious characters 
in London, etc..’ published in 1806 by W. 
and T. Daston (pp. 37-39). Of the figure 
on the right of the plate, presumably Aaron 
Trim, it is said, ibid., 

one of the gentlemen is so short as fre- 


quently to be under the necessity of mounting 
the steps to serve his customers. 


The appearance of the shop is thus 
described : 

and the shop itself displays no common 
spectacle; » dozen vair of scales are strewed 


Irom one end of the counter to the other, 
mingled with large lumps of sugar and var- 
ious other articles; the floor, too, is com- 
pletely piled with goods, one upon the other, 
and in all parts so covered that there is 
Passage sufficient but for one person at a time 
to he served: and we believe there is no shop 
in the neighbourhood so much frequented, 
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i ap there are a great many in the same 
a sues two hundred yards of A. and 
Tri 


“This account further states that they were 
famous to sell ‘‘ a good article,’ and from 
their urbanity and good humour were known 
as the ‘‘ Polite Grocers;’’ they inherited a 
considerable property from their father, and 
they continued to live in this home where 


they were born, opposite Villiers Street. 
They were seatholders at St. Martin’s 
Church, and attended with exemplary 
regularity. 


Atgeck ABRAHAMS. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Heratpry: THe Eart Marsnar’s Court. 
In the article ‘ Heraldry,’ contributed to 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ by G. T. 


| Clark, about 1880, he says, 


The earl marshal’s court survived the fall 
of the house of Stuart, and a few causes 
relative to a right to particular arms were 
decided in the course of the last century, but 
its powers fell into disuse, and not long since 
it was finally abolished, and with it fell any 
pretence on the part of the college to regulate, 
by compulsory authority, the heraldry of the 
kingdom. 

Is it true that at some date not long before 
1880 the earl marshal’s court was finally 
Some of the books on heraldry 
state that heralds’ visitations practically 
ceased in 1686, though one or two visitations 
were made early in the eighteenth century. 
Some time ago I asked if anyone could give 
particulars of what happened in 1686, but 
without success. I have seen it stated that 
in that year the Court of King’s Bench 
refused to give effect to a decision of the 
earl marshal’s court, but I have lost the 
reference. In view of the statement of so 
great an authority as G. T. Clark, may I ask 
the question again? 1686 seems to be the 
crucial date in heraldry, and experts prob- 
ably know whether the King’s Bench did in 
fact in that year destroy the efficiency of 
the earl marshal’s court and the heralds’ 
visitations. 

C. A. Coox. 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 
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PaINTINGS AND DRAWINGS oF WESTMIN- 
stER ScHooL.—I should be glad to know of 
the whereabouts of any original paintings or 
drawings of Westminster School or of Ash- 
burnham House, Westminster, of an earlier 
date than 1800. There are none earlier than 
this at the School. 

Lawrence E. Tanner. 
6, Dean’s Road, 
Westminster. 

‘Tue PRISONER OF Papa Stour.’—None of 
the Peerages seems to be aware that the Hon. 
Edwin Lindsay, son of the 23rd Earl of 
Crauford, was kept a prisoner for twenty-six 
years at Papa Stour, from which he was 
rescued by a Captain Pilkington, as related 
in detail by Mr. John Nicholson in _ his 
(undated) pamphlet, ‘ The Prisoner of Papa 
Stour’ (Edinburgh: Thomas Allan & Son). 

When and where did Lindsay die? 

J. M. Buttocu. 


ILLustTRaTION In R. H. Horne’s ‘ History 
oF Napoteon.’—In 1841, Robert Tyas, of 8, 
Paternoster Row, published the above, in 
two volumes. The designs by Raffet and 
Vernet are all wood-cuts. Who is the 
engraver of the two cuts on p. 109 of Vol. I? 


G. C. 
‘Toe WHote Art of THE Stace.’ — In 
1684 ‘The Whole Art of the Stage,’ by 


Hedlin, the Abbé d’Aubignac, was published 
in English and in two books of 135 and 176 
pages respectively. 

It was originally written in French 
at the command of Cardinal Richelieu, but 
I cannot find any trace of the date when it 
was published, or the publisher. 

Can anyone tell me these? 8: 


Tue ‘ FaREWELL To LocHaBEeR’ AND LorpD 
DER WENTWATER.—Lord Derwentwater, the 
Jacobite, was beheaded on Tower Hill on 
24 Feb., 1716. In Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peer- 
age’ he is stated to have been the author 
of the ‘‘ touching lament, ‘ Farewell to 
Lochaber ’.’”?” Can any reader give the 
authority for this? Where can the 
well to Lochaber’ be seen? I have been 
unable to trace it. 

J. G. M. 
[Under ‘ Lochaber no more’ an account of this 
song will be found in Grove 

Heratpic Query.—Can any reader kindly 
oblige me with the correct blazon of the 
arms of the following Bishops: Langley 
(Cardinal), Skirlaw and Lightfoot of Dur- 
ham. H. Conyers SuRTEES, F.S.A. 


| the illustration he seeks. 


‘ Fare- | 


THE LILGRIMAGE OF GRacE.—I have been 
appealed to by a French writer to find him 
| a book which he describes as ‘‘ L’1tinerarium 
gratie des pélerins qui se sont armés pour 
la foi en 1049.’”” The book has as frontis- 
| piece a shield bearing the Five Wounds, and 


| some other emblems; presumably it repre 
, sents the banner of the pilgrims. The book 


| he suggests, is most likely in English; he 
| has only got the above title through a French 
| friend, from an imperfect MS. note. It is 
The book may be 
old or quite modern. I cannot find it quoted 
in the ‘Cambridge Modern History,’ or 
Gasquet, or Froude—nor in the London 
Library. Any authentic illustration of the 
banner with the Five Wounds, carried by 
the pilgrims, or the badges they wore, would 
, be very useful to my correspondent. 
Epitn E. W1pe. 
Winchester. 
| ‘* Fox’? Broapsworp.—Henry  Teonge, 
| Chaplain, R.N., 1675-79, says in his diary 
| that he joined his ship with ‘‘ an old fox 


| broade-sword, and a good black gowne.’’ He 
| was presented to the King as ‘an old 
| cavalier.” What is the meaning of the 


| description ‘‘ fox ’’ ? 


A. G. Keaty. 


| __‘* Paves.” —The will of Henry Rigawell 
| (Blamyr 23, in Somerset House), dated 20 
July, 1500, after bequeathing ‘‘ to William 
| Warde a doublet,’’ proceeds : 

| ‘Then I will that euery shepperde where as I 
| haue any shepe goyng my Maisters convenaunt 
| seruauntes and there payes to euery of them 
| oon Ewe or oon Ewe lambe also I will that 
| my best pece of blankett be devided betwene 
| my suster Margaret [Pand] hir doughter. 
| Testator’s ‘‘ Maister’’ is described 
| where in the will as ‘‘my Maister 
| Robert Drury Knyght.”’ 

| I shall be glad to know the meaning of 
| the word ‘‘ payes,’’ and to have a paraphrase 
of the whole paragraph. 

In what sense was Sir Robert his master! 
Testator had very considerable personal pro- 
| perty at his own disposition. 

It should be added that the will was 
obviously dictated to the clerk who recorded 
it; so allowance must be made for possible 
mishearings as well as miswritings. 


else- 
Ser 


T 


Picture By Str Nort Paron.—Can any 
reader tell me where I can obtain an engrav- 
ing of a picture by the late Sir Noel Paton, 
representing a child’s head surrounded by 
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fairies? 1 think the picture is_ called 

‘Fact and Fancy,’ but I am not at all sure. 
Mark G. Davipson. 


SAMUEL CotviIL: ‘THE WuHice’s Suppii- 
CATION, OR THE Scots Huuvipras.’ — The 
above work, first published at Edinburgh in 
1657 (and re-published London, 1681, 12mo. ; 
Edinburgh, 1687, sm. $8vo.; Kdinburgh, 
1695-1710, 8vo.; London, 1710, 12mo.; and 
St. Andrews, 1796, 12mo.), is rightly 
attributed by Lowndes and Allibone, and 
likewise by W. Davenport Adams in ‘ The 
Dictionary of English Literature ’ to Samuel 
Colvil, who also wrote ‘The Grand Impos- 
ture Discovered,’ Edinburgh, 1673, 4to. 
Defoe, in his ‘ Tour,’ 1727, also attributes 
to him ‘ Polemo Middinia inter Vitarvam 
et Nebernam,’’ 1684. A_ broadside that 
came out in 1707 was entitled ‘ Mr. Samuel 
Colvil’s Prophecy anent the Union as con- 
tained in his Scots Hudibras, page 44.’ 

Unfortunately the ‘D. N. B.’ has _ no 
notice of Samuel Colvil; but in its account 
of Alexander Colville (1620-1676) makes the 


mistaken statement that the latter ‘‘ was the | 


author of ... 
‘Scotch Hudibras ’.’’ 
occur in Vincent’s ‘ Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy ’ and in ‘ The Scottish Nation’ (1863, 
I. 675) by William Anderson (1805-1866). 
When was Samuel Colvil born and when did 
he die, and what is known of his parentage 
and career ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Toe Non-Jurinc CuHurcH.— Can any 


a humorous poem called the | 
Similar statements | 


reader give me the title of a work dealing | 


with the ordination and consecration of 


Non-juring Clergymen ? J. W. F. 


SAMUEL DESBOROUGH’S 
someone tell me who owns the portrait of 
Samuel Desborough, Keeper of the Great 
Seal in Scotland? It was owned in 1866 by | 
Miss Disbrowe of Walton Hall, Burton-on- 
Trent, and was reproduced in 1900 in 
Morley’s ‘ Oliver Cromwell.’ I want very | 
much to obtain a photograph. 

C. K. Botton. 
10}, Beacon St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Marriort, co. Dersy.—Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory ’ gives the arms for this family, the | 
only variation from the usual Marriott arms | 
being the crest—‘‘ A ram’s head argent.” I | 
should be grateful if some reader could give 
me the pedigree of these Marriotts, as I | 


| Heyns in Rotterdam. 
Portrait. — Can | 
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cannot trace that the Derbyshire Visita- 
tions have been published by the Harleian 
Society. 
Laurance M. Wutcko. 
142, Kinfauns Road, 
oodmayes, Essex. 


A SPANISH AMBASSADOR AND OGLE STREET. 
—On the north side of Upper Marylebone 
Street, just off Portland Piace, and facing 
Ogle Street, is a curious old house, with a 
Local tradition has it 
that a Spanish Ambassador resided there in 
former times, and that in the basement is 
the entrance (now bricked up) to a passage, 
under the roadway, to the Church of St. 
Charles Borromeo, in Ogle Street. 

Details as to the Ambassador, and _ the 
date of his residence, would be welcomed. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 


OLD SpanisH Woopcuts: EMBLEM Books. 
—Somewhere in Spain, a few years ago, I 
picked up a small volume of Atsop’s Fables, 
printed at Barcelona in 1848. It is 
copiously illustrated with woodcuts of a 
crude type. Some of these are worn, while 
others are fresh and and clean-cut. It 
occurs to me that the former are from blocks 


| that had been much used, while the latter 


were newly cut in close imitation of the 
older work. 

Lately I acquired a copy of what I sup- 
pose is a rather scarce book, the ‘ Moral 
Emblems’ of Don Juan Horozco y Covaru- 
vias, Archdeacon of Quellar, printed in 
Segovia, 1591. There are fifty illustrations, 
vastly inferior to those executed about thirty 
years later for Paradin in Paris, and for 
But No. 17, represent- 
ing Lot’s wife on a solitary rock, while fire 
descends on the cities of the plain, is curious; 
and No. 28 furnishes a good street scene. 

Are there any works dealing specially with 
the history of emblem-books ? 

The topic is an inviting one. 


Ricuarp H. TuHornton. 


Exrana (see 7 S. ii. 448).—Mr. Jonathan 
Bouchier traced the well-known ‘‘ wet damna- 


| tion’? line to Cyril Tourneur. 


Where did Lamb get these other lines? : 
The common damned shun his society. 

(‘ Hissing at the Theatres.’) 
A day of lesser horrors, yet divine. (‘On 


| the productions of modern art.’) 


Ricuarp H. THornton. 
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| tained in any of the numbers, 


NEWCASTLE AND DURHAM PAPERS. | 


(12 S. xii. 173). 


The following notes are taken from 
‘Local Records; or, Historical Register 
of Remarkable Events . . . in Northumber- 
land and Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Berwick-upon-Tweed,’ by John Sykes, 
new edition, Newcastle, 1866, vol. i:— 

1711, August 1. This day was published by 
Mr. John White, printer, the first paper, en- 
titleg the Newcastle Courant. It was at the 
time of its commencement the only news- 
paper north of the Trent, and. for several 
years, published three times a-week. It was 
not commenced being numbered until Satur- 


day, May the first, 1725, when Number 1 
appea in demy 4to. (4 pages), price two- 
pence, including stamp one halfpenny. This 


paper, which has ever since been published on 
the Saturday, contains, in its present en- 
larged form, upwards of a dozen times as 
much information as in 1725, and is only 
charged sevenpence including a stamp duty 
of fourpence. It is still published under its 
original title, by Mr. Edward Walker.—p. 132. 

735. November 8.—‘ The North Country 
Journal, or the Impartial Intelligencer,’ a 
newspaper in small folio, was printed and 
published in Newcastle, “‘ by Leonard Um- 
frevile, at the Head of the Side.” 
of this journal that I have seen is No. 67, 
published on the Saturday, and dated as 
above Previous to this time it had been 
printed and published by Leonard Umfrevile 
and Isaac Lane, whose dissolution of part- 
nership is announced in this paper. It was 
afterwards printed and published “ by n- 
ard Umfrevile and Company.” Leonard died 
on the 9th of March, 1736-37, after which I 
find the publishers were “ Thomas Umfrevile 
and Company.” Thomas was the brother of 
Leonard.—p. 151. 

1739. April 7.—The first number of a news- 
paper in folio, entitled “ The Newcastle Jour- 
nal,” was published in Newcastle, by Isaac 
Thompson and William Cuthbert, at their 
office, ““ On the Head of the Side.” The estab- 
lishment was afterwards removed to tha 
“Burnt House Entry,” where this paper was 
regularly published until the death of Mr. 
Thompson, January 6th, 1776.—p. 156. 

1755. October 16.—A weekly newspaper, 
under the title of “The Newcastle Intelli- 
gencer,” was commenced publishing on this 
day (Wednesday) by William Cuthbert and 
—— ny, at the printing-house, 
tom-house entry, Quayside, Newcastle. It is 
a small folio, with three columns on each 
page. From an inspection of some numbers 
of this journal, in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Bell, land surveyor, it appears to 
have been continued between two and three 


The earliest 


, eral Weekly Advertiser,” 
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years, hut from the few advertisements con 
am led to 
suppose it met with only partial success— 
p. 211. 

1764, March 24.—Was published the first 
number of “ The Newcastle Chronicle, = Gen- 
newspaper, by Mr, 
Thomas Slack. It is still published under its 
first title by his grandsons, Messrs. Thomas 


| and James Hodgson.—p. 244. 


* it is recorded that the 


in the Cus- | 


1769.—January 26.—Died, 
Pilgrim-street, Newcastle, in the 81st year 
of his age, Mr. John White, printer. Mr, 
White was the oldest printer in England. He 
came to Newcastle in 1708, and was the first 
publisher of a newspaper north of the Trent, 
which he regularly continued, under the title 
of the ‘‘ Newcastle Courant,” from its com- 
mencement, August Ist, 1711 (which see), to 
the time of his death . i EL 88, his 
father, printed at York, the Prince of Orange’s 
manifesto, it having been refused by all the 
printers in England, and for which he was 
sent a prisoner to Hull castle, where he was 
confined till the place surrendered. . . Mr, 
Saint continued the publication of the “ New- 
castle Courant” until his death, July 3ist, 
1798.—p. 267. 

1788. October 18.—The first number of a 
newspaper, entitled ‘“‘ The Newcastle Adver- 
tiser,”” was published in Newcastle by Mr. 
Matthew Brown. After Mr. Brown’s death, 
in 1803, it was purchased by John Thompson 
and Charles Hutchinson, and afterwards by 
John Thompson. On the 3rd of October, 1811, it 
was sold to Mr. Edward Humble, bookseller, 
who tried different ways of publication, under 
the new title of ‘‘The Freemen’s Weekly 
pg and for some time with a second title 

"The General Hue and Cry.” At last this 
ol was discontinued in Newcastle and 
“The Durham County Advertiser,’ arose 
from it.—p. 343. 

In vol. ii, under date 1814, September 10, 
‘Durham County 
Advertiser ’’ was published in Durhan, 
under the firm of Francis Humble and Co. 
‘This was originally ‘ The Newcastle Adver- 
tiser.’ . . . It is at present published by 
Mr. Francis Humble.’”’ (p. 86). 

The words ‘‘at present published ’’ and 
the like refer apparently to 1832. John 
Sykes’s ‘‘ Address’ at the beginning of 
vol. i. is dated Feb. 15, 1833, being that of 
the second edition, and ‘the last event chron- 
icled i sof December 21, 1832. Under date 
1832, September 21, chronicling the death 
of Sir Walter Scott, Svkes gives a letter 
dated 15 November, 1828, in which Scott 
says, ‘I will with pleasure subscribe to your 
proposed new edition of your Historical 
Register,’ etc. The letter is addressed to 
Mr. John Sykes, Bookseller, Newcastle. 


Ropsert Prerpornt. 


at his house, in 
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[rattan Actors In ENnGitanp XVII Cern- 
tury (12 S. xii. 51, 74, 155, 218).—Is the 
theatre referred to by Canon H. Maynarp 
SmitH as ‘‘ Sondiac’s Theatre,’’ the same as 
the theatre which Alexander de _ Rieux, 
Marquis de Sourdeac, had built in his hotel 
in the Rue Garanciére, Paris? Or is it 
some other theatre in which this same 
Sourdéac was interested—the ‘‘ Salle de la 
Bouteille’’ (1571) for example? Or is 
“Sondiac’s Theatre ’’ quite another affair? 
What Canon Smirx tells us of Fiorilli’s 
doings (1673-1675) makes me wish to learn 
more about the Sondiac Theatre of Paris, 
and about Fiorilli. Can he cite any docu- 
mentary evidence of Fiorilli’s 1673 visit to 
London, and the date of his appearances ? 

W .H. 


LANKSHEAR (12 S. xii. 215).—Lankshear 
looks like the transcript of a local pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the county Lancashire. 
Mr. Bardsley (‘ Dictionary of Surnames,’ 
p. 465) finds Lancashire as a surname in 
Cheshire, London and Manchester. He 
gives Wiltshire and Derbyshire as county 
names similarly used as surnames, and there 
are of course many others. Hampshire he 
gives as having two older forms, Hallamshire | 
and Hampshire. Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, Essex, Devon, Cornwall are, of course, 
very common. Lincoln, Durham and War- | 
wick may come from the names of the towns. 
Somerset and Dorset have dropped the 
“shire.”? I find Norfolk and Suffolk, but 
not Shropshire or Sussex; but this perhaps 
is a matter of accident. 

Joun R. Macrartu. 


Why not simply ‘“‘the man from Lan- 
cashire ’’?? Other shire-surnames commonly | 
met with are Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumber- | 
land, Darbishire, Devon, Kent and Norfolk. | 
The majority of the older works on personal | 
nomenclature are not only unscholarly, but | 
frequently regard the subject as material for | 
somewhat childish jest. The two recent 
books by Professor Weekley, however, may 
always be considered with profit: ‘ Sur- 
names,’ 1917, and ‘The Romance of Names,’ 
1914, F. P. Barnarp. 


Surely this is the phonetic rendering of | 
Lancashire as pronounced by a native of | 





| the last of those generations is 





|‘ Epitaphium in Canem 


written from JDerbyshire, Gloster from 
Gloucester, etc. HerBert MaxweELt. 
AsHwortTs (12 8S. xii. 190).—Your cor- 
respondent, R.A., may be interested to know 
that there is a pedigree of Ashworth (of 
Heyford Warren, Oxon) in the ‘ Visitation 
of Oxfordshire’ for 1634 (vol. v of the Har- 


leian Society’s publications). The pedigree 
derives from Gervase Ashworth (de Com. 
Lanc.), and the arms—Gules, a cross en- 


grailed, couped or, between four fleurs-de-lis 
argent, are given as per ‘‘ W. Flower N. 
Robt. Glover Somt.’’ Four generations of 
the family are given. Thomas Ashworth in 
probably 
Thomas Ashworth of Shipton-under-Wych- 
wood, Oxon, from whose will, dated 1678 and 
proved in the Oxford Courts 1679, it appears 
that his children were Thomas, Henry, 
Gervis, Elizabeth, Anne, and Edward, his 
wife Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Kingsman, 
gent., of Shipton-under-Wychwood, and two 
of his sisters Elizabeth, the wife of Joshua 
House of Chilson, Oxon, and Mary m. 1667 
Richard Diston, of Chipping Norton. 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


Russian Court PunisumMents (12 S&S. 
xii. 170).—It happened in the ’seventies. 
A Russian military attaché bought some 
military secrets from a foreign officer, and 
was trapped by the military attaché of 
another power. The culprit was sent to a 
lunatic asylum by the Tsar, although per- 
fectly sane. I knew him personally. 

LL. i. EK 


‘* ETSI INOPIS NON INGRATAE MUNUSCULA 
DEXTRAE ”’ (12 S. ii. 229, 296).—The author 
of this (ingrata was given for ingratae) was 
wanted at the above reference by F. P. B. 
On p. 296 of the same volume, while raising 
some doubt whether these words, with their 
dedicatory air, were an actual quotation, 
I pointed out that the expression seemed to 
be suggested by Catullus, lxiv, 103-4, 

Non ingrata tamen frustra munuscula divis 

Promittens tacito succendit vota labello. 

I have since noticed that the line ‘‘ Etsi 
inopis,’’ etc., is from Vincent Bourne’s 
’ (line 24). See 
edition of Bourne’s 
1840). This line 


p. 137 in Mitford’s 
‘ Poematia’ (Pickering, 





that county, who, on settling in Oxfordshire, | was not included in the poem when it first 
would give that as his place of origin, and | appeared among the ‘Miscellanea’ at the 

me known as John, William or what-not |end of the ‘Carmina Comitalia Canta- 
of Lankshear. A similar process has caused | brigiensia,’ in 1721, but was inserted when 
the surname Darbyshire to be differently | the poem was republished in the ‘ Thyrsis 
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and Chloe,’ etc., volume of Bourne in 1728. | perch, got corrupted into ‘* bass,’’ which has 
Charles Lamb published a translation of | become restricted to species of the bas 
the epitaph in The Indicator for May 43, | family that abound in the Atlantic and 
1820 (see Mr. E. V. Lucas’s note in his | Pacific and in the Great Lakes, comprisi 
edition of the ‘ Essays of Elia’), and it was | among others, the black, red, white, striped, 
given again, with the Latin original, in ‘A | rock, and sea-bass, all of which are highly 
Complaint of the Decay of Beggars in the | esteemed for the table. The French bars, 





Metropolis,’ London Magazine, June, 1822, | unlike English barse, never denotes the 
and ‘ Essays of Elia.’ | perch (perche). N. W. Hut. 
Epwarp Bensty. | 21, Montague Street, W.C. 
Loup pe Mer (12 S. xii. 215).—The fish; [ttusrrations IN Watter  Besant’s 


named loup de mer in French is our Bass— | ‘ WESTMINSTER , (12 S. xii. 212).—All illus. 
Labrazx lupus—a fine sporting member of the | ‘tations in this series of Besant’s books are 
Perch family. It was called lupus by the | adaptations from old prints, and are 
Romans, who esteemed its flesh very highly. | intended to illustrate his text. Hare (8) is 


It is plentiful in bays and estuaries on the 
southerly parts of the British coast; and has 
been taken of the weight of 20lb., but 
usually run from 4lb. to 10lb. I have had 
good sport with bass on a salmon fly in 
Milford Haven. 

Monreith. HeRBrrt MaxwELt. 

The Loup de Mer is the French name for 
two fish; first, ‘‘espéce de phoque’’ our 
‘* sea-wolf’’ or ‘‘ cat-fish;’’ secondly, ‘‘ bar 
ou perche de mer,’’ our bass or sea-perch. 
It is evidently the latter variety that would 
figure on the menus at San Remo. 

DE V. Payen-Payne. 

Littré says ‘‘nom du_ bars, poisson 
acanthoptérygien voisin des perches (labrax 
lupus), V’un des meilleurs des cétes de 
France.” 
bass—is said (‘ N. E. D.’) to be a corruption 
of ‘ barse.”’ 

C. A. Coox. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 

This is the Labrax Lupus or Bass, and 
probably received the name for its voracity 
and also its cunning when hunting in 
shoals. The more familiar name in France 
for this fish is ‘‘ Le bars.”’ It is the Labrax 
or ‘‘ sea-wolf”’’ of the Greeks, and the Lupus 
of the Romans. It is also the sea-dace of 
Kent; white salmon of Herne Bay ; draenog 
and gannog of Wales; gapemouth of Scot- 
land; and the white mullet of Ireland. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Bars and lubin are synonymous terms in 
French ; see Littré under both, and his fifth 
signification of loup de mer. It is the Eng- 


The English name of the fish— | 


a wood-engraver; I believe a firm so named 
still exists as process block makers. 

Mr. Hucx Beaver should not take any of 
| Besant’s books seriously. His histories are 
, possibly more reliable than his intended fic. 
| tional work; yet there is much reliable his- 
| tory in this latter—‘ The Chaplain of the 
| Fleet,’ for example. 
| Milton’s House in York Street, then and 
|now Petty France, has been illustrated at 
| various periods, usually showing the garden 
| and the tablet put up by Jeremy Bentham. 
| I have before me a pencil drawing circa 1830, 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

This work is the product of a novelist, and 
|on every page his business looks out of him. 
| Issued as a serial in The Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, it added greatly to its circulation, 

appealing to those readers who were inter- 
ested in bygone Westminster and to those 
who had never given it attention but were 
attracted by the pleasant style of writing 
upon a rather dry subject. The inset illus- 
trations (many of them) are merely tricks 
of hand to lighten the heavy descriptive 
letter-press, mostly sketches from Wilkinson, 
Archer, J. T. Smith and others, without 
acknowledgment, and this omission was not 
overlooked by the press reviewers. 

By the way, there is a carefully drawn 
wood-cut in the [Illustrated London News of 
Milton’s House at the time of its demoli- 
| tion, taken, I think, from Wilkinson, and 
| made use of scores of times in various publi- 
| cations. 

As an item in my London library, Besant’s 
| ‘ Westminster’ has rested on the top shelf 











lish ‘‘ bass,” sea-wolf, or sea-dace (labrax | for some years past; like his ‘London ’ and 
lupus), of the order acanthopterygii, a vora- | ‘ East London,’ and ‘ South London,’ it is 
cious fish that corresponds closely to the | not forgotten, if seldom made use of. His 
American rock-bass, and has affinities with | novels are still popular, and deservedly so. 
the perch. The English name ‘“‘ barse,” a. J. A. 
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Paper Marxs (12 S. xi, 411, 456, 478; 
xii. 19, 57, 119, 158, 219).—The paper-mark, 
a lion ‘rampant within a park paling and a 
figure seated, to which Mrs. Cope refers, is 
that of the famous Hollandia paper, hand- 
made and very durable, still produced, I 
believe, by the firm of van Gelder in Holland. 

The figure represents the emblematic 
Virgin of the United Provinces—the same 
as Britannia—de Hollandsche Maagd. The 





lion rampant is the Nederlandsche Leemo— | 


the Netherland Lion. It ought to clench in 
one paw seven arrows, representing the 
seven United Provinces. The park-palings 
or Tun are de Hollandsche Tuin. 
word tuin of our days means ‘‘ garden,”’ 
in the middle ages, when this badge became | 
popular, it had the same meaning as_ the | 
English ton or tun: an enclosure for defen- | 
sive purposes. It entirely depends on the | 
period from which Mrs. Copr’s exemplar 
dates whether the design is highly artistic 
or ridiculous. 
W. vent Court. 
17, Avenue du Chateau, 
Arcachon. 

Mare (DE LA Mare) (12 S. xii. 190, 238). | 
—De la Mare, from La Mare near Pont 
Audemer, a castle built on piles in a lake. 
Norman de la Mara lived c. 1030. Hugh 


| People,’ 


The Dutch | 
but | 


sprang several ‘lomadiline in Guest 
Worcester and Hereford. In the thirteenth 
century Thomas de Hanley or de la Mare 
held Hanley-Thorn of William de la M., 
who held of H. of Gloucester. Doddesham 
was also held from William de la M. by 
William de Manus (Mara), as was Red- 
marley; and Thomas de Hanley held in 
Doddesham from William de la Mare. Gil- 
bert de Hanley held from Sir Reginald de 
Hanley or de la Mare. The Lords of Han- 
ley, where the La Mares were afterwards 
seated, were evidently a branch of the De la 
Mare family. 

It was usual to write the name ‘‘La mare,”’ 
as appears in the records; it afterwards 
| became ‘‘ Lachmare ”’ (‘The Norman 
p- 308). A branch was seated at 
Aylworth near Naunton, and assumed the 
|name of that manor, From the Winchcombe 


'Chartulary, transcribed by the Rev. David 


| Royce of Swell, Glos., 


| they were a branch of the 


| Ansfrid the Dane. 


de la M., 1070, occurs in a Breton Charter | 


(Morice, ‘ Hist. Bret. Preuves,’ i., 
became seated in Cheshire and is mentioned 
by Wace as a companion of the Conqueror 
(li, 235). He had two brothers, William 
and Randulph. From Hugh descended the 
Barons of Montalt and Hawarden, senes- 
chals of Chester, who bore the name of 
Montalt or Mohaut from the castle so 
named, and of whom Roger de M. was sum- 
moned by writ as a baron 1290. From this 
line descended the 
Hawarden, Barons Montalt, and also the 
Gerards, Earls of Macclesfield and the 
Baronets Gerard ; also the Crewes, Lords 0! 
Crewe, Barons of Stene. 

William de la Mare, brother of Hugh, m. 
adau. of Hugh Lupus and from him 
descended the La Mares or Lechmeres of 
Worcester, and the Aldworths, Barons Bray- 
brooke, Viscounts Doneraile. 

From Randulph de 1. M., 


Dapifer of 


434). He | 


the name is_ spelled 
‘‘Albermara de Albo de Marisco, Albramara 
de la Mara, Albermarle and Aube Mare.’’ 
There is considerable evidence to show that 
Norman Fitz 
|Rainfred family, who were descended from 
Mr. Stapleton investi- 
| gated and communicated some charters of 
the Abbey of St. Martin D’Auchy, near 
Aumele (or Albermarle) which state that 
Guy Renfred founded the church of St. 


| Martin in the time of Richard, 4th Duke 
| of the Normans, circa 1020, and the charter 


| also states that the 


Maudes, Viscounts | 


| the 


Guy Renfred was the founder 
the Castle of Albermerle, near the 
river Exe (from whence derived the De 
Clares) in that part where it divides the 
province of Amiens from the land of the 
Normans, and that he had a _ daughter, 
Berte, who married Hugh, Count of Pontivi 
(slain 1052) and their son Engleranus Count 
of Pontivi married Adeliza (born 1028 od. 1087) 
sister of William, King of the English), 

And he goes on to say 

the gift of the Countess Adeliza, the mother 
of the Countess Judith, daughter of the afore 
said Countess, of Roger de Berkley and of 
Risse his wife, and in “others in tithes, church 
ornaments and the like, are all specified with 
utmost minuteness of detail.” ( The 
Origin of the Ransfords,’ 3.) 

Roger de Berkley is the Roger of Dooms- 


day whose ancestors lived at Dursley, Glos., 


Venerable 
of 


Chester, descended the Leighs of East Hall | in the time of Edward the Confessor, with 
leigh, and the Lords Leigh (for the above| whom there was a close blood connection. 


se ‘The Norman People,’ p. 224). 


They appear to be of the House of Alber- 


In 1165 Robert de la Mare held ten fees | merle, for in the certificate of knights’ fees 


of the honour of Gloucester. From 


him | returned by his grandson Roger de Berkeley, 
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1166 (‘Liber Niger’) consisting of two 
knights and a haif, we tind Roger de 
Albermarle held one virgate and Reginald 
de Albermarle held three hides. 

Humphrey de Villes, son of Torold of Pont 
Audemer, founded the Abbey of Préaux. 
circa 1050, about five miles distant. Pre- 
sumably he was of the Fitz Rainfred family, 
some of whom assumed the name of Préaux. 
Ansfred was appointed Abbot. A branch of 
the Préaux became Lords of Great Tew, 
Oxon, by gift of their cousin Ranulph, Earl 
of Chester, 1206 (‘ Oxon Visitations ’). 

The Préaux Lords were afterwards suc- 
ceeded by their kinsmen the Wilcots and 
Raynsfords. The estates of the Raynsfords 
or Wrenfords of Longdon Ware were con- 
terminous with the lands of the De la Mares, 
and were known as Aylsworth’s lands. 

A letter recently contributed to The Times 
was signed De la Mare. 

AtFRED RansForp. 

East Elloe, Austin St., Hunstanton. 

There is in the South Kensington Museum 
(Room 17) a bronze matrix of the seal of 
John de la Mare, of King’s Walden in the 
County of Hertford, late 14th ey 

Hoe A A 


Gas SOLD IN Butts 1N 1814 (12 S. xii. 212). 


—This method of handling gas may have | 


suggested the invention of ‘‘ portable gas,”’ 


which David Gordon (1774-1829) of the} 
Culvennan family, patented in 1819 (speci- | 


fication No. 4381). This invention certainly 
inspired his son Alexander Gordon (1802- 
1863), whose work on ‘Elemental Loco- 


motion,’ 1832, is one of the classics of the | 


whole motor business. I described these 

inventors and their family at great length 

in The Dumfries Courier, Aug. 25—Oct. 6, 

1906. J. M. Buttocu. 
37, Bedford Square. 


Ropinson OF CLITHEROE: Datcarno (12 S$. 
xii. 215).—The following may put D. or G. 
on the track. 

I had an old friend, the Rev. Arthur 


| the Dalgarnos, and he took a great pride in 
| his family and had several books and pedi- 
| grees on the subject. He was known to my 
| maternal grandfather, James Peter Howard 
|ot Whiteheads Wood, Shirley, Hants, and 
52, Lowndes Square. He was at a dame’s 
school in Cadogan Square with my uncle, 
Captain John lanson Howard, who succeeded 
to Whiteheads Wood. The Rev. A 
Dalgarno Robinson had no children. 
Wruu1amM Bott. 


THE SPECTRE BribEGRoom (12 S. xii. 214), 
A version of this legend, in a ballad entitled 
‘The Suffolk Wonder,’ is given on pp. 216- 
220 of Glyde’s ‘New Suffolk Garland’ 
(ipswich, 1866), with a note that it is taken 
from ‘A Collection of Old Ballads. Cor. 
rected from the best and most antient copies 
extant.’ London, 1723-5, i2mo., 3 vols, 
The subject-matter of the ballad is epito- 
mised in the following sub-title: ‘‘ Or, a 
Relation of a Young Man, who, a month 
after his death, appeared to his Sweetheart, 
and carried her on horseback behind him for 
forty miles in two hours, and was never 
seen after but in his grave.” 

I should be pleased to copy out the ‘ Rela- 
tion’ for your correspondent if it would 
interest him. 





WILFRED J. CHAMBERS. 
| 1, Mornington Avenue Mansions, W.14. 


Mace Famity (12 8S. xii. 190).—This sur- 
|name is found in Gloucestershire and 
| Oxfordshire. It is more numerous in the 
| latter county, especially in the Chipping 
| Norton district. In was an Oxfordshire 
| name in the reign of Edward I. There was 
|a Robert Mace, of Bampton, who died in 
| 1682 Querist should consult the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
| where he will obtain particulars of Daniel 
| Mace, a native of Cirencester, who was 4 
| Presbyterian minister in Somerset, and died 
|in 1753. Also of Thomas Mace, musician, 
| born 1613. 

| W. D. Reap. 

| Mr. John Mace was a bookseller in Hull 





Dalgarno Robinson, M.A., who was Vicar | (1750-83), and was a man of good position 
of St. Helen’s, North Kensington, and who | in the town, being Sheriff in 1760, in 1771 
died May 25, 1899. I forget who his solici- | an Alderman, ani in 1772 Mayor of the 
tors were, but going down Essex Street, | Corporation. He died in the year 1783. 
Strand, you will find them on the extreme| Thomas Daniell was married to Mary 
corner on the left-hand side. His will| Mace, Jan. 24, 1763 (Holy Trinity Church 
would doubtless give their names. His wife, | Registers, Yorks Arch. Journal, 14, p. 195). 
who was an American lady, died shortly The Rev. Charles Mace, vicar of Holy 
afterwards. The Rev. Arthur Dalgarno | Trinity Church, Hull, was buried April 18, 
Robinson always told me he was the last of 1722. (Yorks Arch. Jour., 14, p. 217). 
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Perhaps the above may be of some use to 
Mr. Mace. 

W. G. B. Pace. 

77, Spring Street, Huil. 

Bric.-Gent. JOHN CaiLtitaup (12 8. xii. 
214). — A reference to Burke under the 
Pechell family answers Mr. PENNy’s enquiry. 
Samuel Pechell, the Master in Chancery, 
was the brother of Mary, Mrs. Caillaud. 


y 


W. H. MancHEE. 


Matrese Does (12 8. 109, 151).—There 
seem to have been two varieties of Melitean 
dogs known to the ancients, one larger than 
the other. Avistotle, ‘ Hist. Anim.’ B. ix., 
ch. 6, says of the ixris, (which some iden- 
tify with the ferret, others with the ermine), 
4 O€ ixtis €ore pev TO péyeBos Aikov MeArratov 
xwidiov tov puxpOv, i.c., The ictis is about 
the size of a Melitean lap-dog of the small 
variety. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


REID THE MOUNTEBANK (12 S. x. 409, 492; 
xi. 57).—Who wrote the following epigram ? 

Her Majesty sure was in a surprise, 

Or else was very short sighted, 

When a tinker was sworn to look after her 


eyes, 
And a mountebank Reade was knighted. 

It makes the identification at the second 
reference certain. The tailor was Roger 
Grant, who died in 1724. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Historica, Horses, THEIR Cotour (12 §, 
xii. 71, 115, 179, 197)..Apropos of the 
maxim given at the last reference respecting 
roan horses: ‘‘ The rider is sure to be over- 
taken, but will never overtake,’’ it should be 
noted that this statement is not of universal 
application, inasmuch as in the Derby of 
1863, won by Macaroni, Lord Glasgow’s well- 
named colt, Rapid Rhone, finished third in 
a large field only one length behind the 
winner. 

N. W. Hirt. 


Avrnors Wanvep (12 S. xii. 215).-- 

_Q). The epigram beginning ‘* Whilst maud- 
lin Whigs deplore their Cato’s fate,” is by 
Nicholas Rowe. It may be found in English 
and Latin on p. 75 of the first volume of his 
“Poetical Works’ (1720). 
_(4). “Thus spoke to my Lady the Knight 
full of care” is the first line of Swift’s ‘ The 
Grand Question debated; whether Hamilton's 

wn should be turned into a Barrack, or a 
alt-house.’ 

Epwarp Bensty. 
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HPotes on Books. 


The King’s Journalist (1659-1689). 
Muddiman. (John Lane). 
Amip the multitude of books produced in the 
course of a year there are few which can be 
described as epochmaking for the subject they 
deal with. The monograph before us is 
certainly one of those few. Letters, diaries and 
contemporary memoirs have always been prized 


By J. G. 


, and used by the historian; the records of con- 


temporary journalism have been much less 
thoroughly explored, and their exact value and 
relevance all too casually estimated. One 
reason at least is not far to seek; the vast 
mass of them is enough to daunt any man’s 
heart. Yet if Macaulay had had the patience 
to give real study to the news-books and news 
letters of the mid-seventeenth century, there 
can be little doubt that he would not only 
have escaped sundry errors in detail, but would 
also have to some extent modified the general 
balance of his work and have thereby made 
the popular notion of the course of English 
history different from what it actually became 
and for many years remained. 

Mr. Muddiman’s historical researches are 
already well-known to readers of ‘N. & QJ 
There is little need to mention that good par 
ot their result is to break up sundry legends 
which, to the too great credit of some characters 
and the unjust discredit of others, have been 
based on productions of disputable authenticity 
not heretofore sufficiently well examined. It 
is to be regretted—at least from one point of 
view—that his investigations have brought to 
light the existence of a good deal of error in 
the summarising and interpretation of some of 
the published Calendars of State papers. In 
fact, this is not only a work with which all 
historians of the reign of Charles II will have 
to make themselves acquainted, but the opener 
up of more than one line of important enquiry. 

Almost the whole of the work of Henry 
Muddiman, the King’s journalist, is still in 
existence, but, buried in a private library, 
has been till lately unknown. It is a pity 
that not much personal information about 
him is available; a journalist of such origin- 
ality and marked ability cannot but have been 
an interesting personality. He started his 
career as a schoolmaster, and journalism on 
the eve of the Restoration, in preparation for 
which his Parliamentary Intelligencer, written 
with a careful eye on the proceedings of Monck, 
did good service. The growth of the newspaper 
proceeded simultaneously along two lines on 
both of which Muddiman was the greatest man 
of his day. On the one hand there were the 
printed news-books, which remained for many 
years under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment, written by an official of their appoint- 
ing; on the other hand there were the news- 
letters free from the trammels whch beset the 
press, multiplied by clerks in the pay of the 
writer of them, and sent out regularly to those 
who subscribed for them. This distribution 
of news would have been impossible but for 
the establishment of a postal service, an in- 
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vention which the country owed to one Thomas | 
Witherings who, in 1637, “ found out the true | 
and exact way of correspondency, not formerly | 
understood ” and started what he, called “ the | 
Letter Office of England.” 

The struggle between the Rump and the 
Army; the impasse through which Monck | 
burst his way in that “ bloodless 
that made possible the Restoration, and the | 
attempts at overthrowing the monarchy, bring | 
the Press into constant contact .with the | 
anabaptists—particularly the Fifth Monarchy 
men. Mr. Muddiman’s account of these is | 
illuminated by his study of several documents | 
which have hitherto either not been discovered | 
or been insufficienty examined. With what | 
care the evidence concerning them has to be 
sifted so as to bring out the truth may be 
seen from one easy example. The Mercurius | 
Politicus and the Publick Intelligencer denied | 
that the Fifth Monarchy men had any inten- | 
tion, in the projected rising for August, 1659, 
of firing the City—this, seemingly good, evi- 
dence is seen to be worthless, however, when | 


it is disclosed that the particular news-books | 
which contain the denial were written by John | 
Canne. The evidence showing that the book 


of ‘Speeches and Prayers’ which purport to | that anyone “caught at unawares with # 


be the dying utterances of the regicides, pub- 
lished in December, 1660, was in truth a forgery | 
was set forth in our columns ten years 
ago; the like exactness and acumen of research 
will be found demolishing other fraudulent 
productions. Mr. Muddiman is past master 
in the art of disentangling intrigue, as the 
reader will find in the pages which relate the 
machinations of Joseph Williamson, and the 
countering expedients of Muddiman. Muddi- 
man died in 1692, but his biographer, taking 
occasion by the career of Benjamin Harris, who 
founded the first American newspaper, gener- 
ously goes on to relate that good story of Swift 
as “Isaac Bickerstaff,’ and the almanacs. 
And this brings us to the remark that there 
are several good anecdotes and details brought 
out here for the first time and that though 
on the whole this is a weighty book with no 
little controversial matter and indignation in 
it, yet it has also some humorous quality and 
contains passages of narrative which set out good 
points tellingly. Mr. Muddiman is of opinion 
that the history of Charles II has not yet 
been written as it should he: 
hope that having disposed of the Fifth 
Monarchy men he will presenfly address him- 
self to that task. 


The New Shakespeare : Much Ado about Noth- 
ing. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net). 


Tue stage history of this play, which Mr. 
Harold Child summarises for us, bears suffi- 
cient witness to its delightful acting qualities. 
These have not merely to delight; they have 
also to carry off sundry faults and difficulties 
in the construction, which an audience, fol- 
lowing its changeful, brilliant progress on the 


victory” | q 


| plays. 
| expounds 


|! MSS., Autograph Letters and original 


we cherish some | 
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stage, would never be troubled by, but wh 
force themselves on the attentive student. 

these matters—the cutting and adaptation 
an earlier version, so as to give more roo 


‘and action to Benedick and Beatrice; : 


loose ends left in that process; the nor 
puzzles of the stage direction—and_ so on—are 
iscussed upon. the plan to which we have 
now grown well accustomed, and with a com- 
petence and appearance of enjoyment in the 
editors which makes details, conventionally 
written down as dry, actually contribute to 
the reader’s pleasure. The annotation of the 


| Scenes is particularly good. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s introducti 


| after some sensible remarks on the worth 
| the “ wit ” in Shakespeare, points out a “ gu- 


rams quality” in this play, which ‘hag 
itherto escaped its numerous critics and ad- 
mirers—namely, its closeness in spirit to the 


| Italian Renaissance, wherein we are to con- 


sider that it excels all others of Shakespeare’s 
The dictum, expounded as Sir Arthur 
it, seems instantly true, though it 
is of those which need the test of some little 
use and familiarity before finding definite ac 
ceptance. We think it a little rash to say 


query would assert off-hand and with convice 
tion that we find Shakespeare’s heroines 
charming, because he makes them so_ indi- 
vidual to us, so vividly different.” The family 
likeness which he goes on to assert see to 
the present writer at least, that which strikes 


| first, the perception of difference coming only 


with deeper acquaintance. This is not to deny 
that—beneath the incomparable Shakespearean 
air and countenance they all possess—the dift- 


| erences are great. The section on the 


as the punctum indifferens in the play is one 
of the happiest. 


Ir is proposed to resume the regular bi- 
monthly notices of Booksellers’ Catalogues, 
beginning with the number for April 14. The 
Editor will be glad to receive April Cata 
logues as soon as possible, and Lewtaa of 
raw- 
ings will be specially welcomed. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 215 s.v., ‘ Robinson of Clitheroe,’ 
1. 3, for “ Cork ” read York. 


Aotices to Correspondenis. 


Eprror1aL communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and_ Queries,’ 
Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.” — Advertisements, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
“The Publisher ’—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
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